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FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER, 


“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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“DAYS AND TIMES.” 
* Read at a Conference at Race Street Meeting-house, 
Eleventh month 23d, 1884, 

“Believing that no religious act can be 
acceptable to God unless produced by the 
influence of His Holy Spirit, our members 
cannot consistently join with any in the ob- 
servance of public fasts, feasts, or what are 
termed holy days; or such injunctions and 
forms as are devised by the will of man in 
these respects, nor any act asa mark of joy 
for victory obtained in war or for any other 
oceasion of public rejoicing.” (New York Re- 
vised Discipline.) 

Such is the simple and comprehensive for- 
mula by which the Committee of New York 
Yearly Meeting, in 1872, expressed the testi- 
mony of Friends in regard to the observance 
of Daysand Times. Philadelphia Discipline 

ives reasons from the Christian Scriptures 
or the testimony ; and it is of interest to us 
to revert to the texts there cited. The book 
of Discipline states that the dispensation to 
which outward observances were peculiar, 
having long since given place to the spiritual 
dispensation of the Gospel, we believe the 
fast we are now called to is not the bowing 
the head like a bulrush for a day, but a 

Universal and continual fast from on 


Which has a tendency to defile the soul, an 


_ “unfit it for becoming the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, according to the injunctions of Christ 
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to his primitive disciples: “ If any man will 
come after me, let him take up his daily cross 
and follow me. Watch ye therefore and pray 
always, that ye may be accounted worthy to 
escape all those things that shall come to pass.” 

They felt that all figures and shadows 

ended for those who accept the Gospel. They 
found support from Paul’s counsel to the 
“foolish” Galatian Church to which he 
writes reminding them that the Heavenly 
Father had sent forth the redeeming spirit 
into their hearts, crying Abba, Father; so 
that they were no longer bondservants, but 
sons, and if sons, then heirs through God. 
“ Now that ye have come to know God, or 
rather, to be known of God, how turn ye back 
again to the weak and beggarly rudiments, 
whereunto ye desire to be in bondage again? 
Ye observe days, and months, and seasons, 
and years. I am afraid of you, lest by any 
means I have bestowed labor upon you in 
vain.” (Galatians iv: 9, 10, 11.) 

The same acute and earnest apostle writing 
to the Church at Colosse, warns the brethren 
there against those teachers who sought to 
instruct them after the rudiments of the 
world rather than in the spirit of Christ, and 
warns them: “ Let no man judge you in meat, 
or in drink, or in respect to a feast day, or a 
new moon or a Sabbath day; which are a 
shadow of the things to come; but the body 
is Christ’s.” 




















































674 FRIENDS’ 
Paul proceeds to show that the Christ had 
set the Church free from such outward ob- 
servances as “ Days and Times,” and called 
his disciples to put aside all worldly minded- 
mess and uncleanness and bitterness, “ for 
which things sake cometh the wrath of God.” 
In a word, “to put off the old man with his 
doings, and put on the new man” who is 
renewed into the image and likeness of God, 
in whom “ Christ is all, and in all.” Right- 
eousness, not ceremonial observance of any 
kind, is the evidence of true discipleship. 

As to fast days, properly speaking, there 
are none regularly observed by Protestant 
Christendom, I think, except the observance 
of the forty days partial fast at Lent. The 
Puritan and Presbyterian churches ignore 
Lent, and Friends were not the first by any 
means to object to the ceremonial observance 
of the festival called Christmas. Perhaps 
one motive of the Reformed, in the first ages 
of the modern religious awakening, was to 
separate themselves as widely as possible from 
the ceremonials and superstitions of the 
Romish Church. Of course the feeling of 
— affection, the desire to renew all ties of 

indred, the remembrauce of those who sit in 
solitary places, the tranquil festivity, held 
within due bounds, are not matters which call 
for any testimony of objection; but the Qua- 
ker turns away from the superstitious or 
religious observance of Christinas. This is 
both reasonable and scriptural, and we hope 
that Friends may not fail to be steadfast here 
as a matter of principle. 

Of the same nature is the observance of the 
day called Good Friday. As Christmas is 
aoe to be the birthday, Good Friday (so 
called) is supposed to be the day on which 
the Blessed Teacher suffered martyrdom. 
This is now observed as a legal holiday in 
Pennsylvania, and as such, Friends and most 
other Protestant Christians have a perfect 
right to object to it, as an interference of the 
civil power in matters ecclesiastic. 

As to Holy Days (so called) in general, 
Charles Buch,* author of the “Theological 
Dictionary,” observes, “That if holy days 
had been necessary, under the present dis- 
pensation, Jesus Christ would have observed 
something respecting them, whereas he was 
silent about them ; that it is bringing us again 
into that bondage to ceremonial laws from 
which Christ. freed us; that it is a tacit re- 
flection on the Head of the Church in not 
appointing them; that such days, on the 
whole, are more pernicious than useful to 
society, as they open a door for indolence and 
profaneness; and Scripture speaks against 
such days.” 





* An English Clergyman of 1771. 
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| entering wedge, however apparently harmless, — 


| formal, religious observance of Thanksgiving 
Day. ¥ 














In regard to the observance of the firgt 
of the week as a holy day, our Society 
never held that either the Jewish Sabbath; 
represented by it, or that it is a true Christ 
Sabbath. The Friends have ever belj 
that the Sabbath to the Christian has a 
spiritual sense. Barclay says, in his “A, 
ogy,” “ We know no moral obligation by 
fourth command, or elsewhere, to keep 
first day of the week more than any other, @ 
any holiness inherent in it. But first, fon, 


0 
much as it is necessary that there be agra 
time set apart for the saints to meet our 0 
to wait upon God; and that secondly, itis} gguse 
fit at some times they be freed from ther § Path 
other outward affairs ; and that thirdly, reaggy” grou! 
and equity doth allow that servants and beasy § -V: 
have some time allowed them to be eased from # er | 


their continual labor; and that fourthly,i¢® yeh 
appears that the apostles and primitiy § edn 


Christians did use the first day of the week 


for these purposes; we find ourselves suf § vine 
ciently moved tor these causes to do so alg § writ 
without superstitiously straining the Scrip | will 


tures for another reason : which, that it isnot 


to be there found, many Protestants, yea § cal 
Calvin himself, upon the fourth command, — Fo 


hath abundantly evinced. And though we” 
therefore meet, and abstain from working 


from having meetings, also for worship at 
other times.” 

From these positions, the Society of Friends 
have never varied, and, in my opinion, o 
never to vary, for they are absolutely im- 
pregnable. Much might be said but we deem 
it idle to multiply words. 

The approaching festival of Thanksgiving 
is of National authority, and is a legal holi- 
day all over the United States. So far a 
Friends are concerned, this act of the civil” 
ruler is not felt to be valid. The President | 
has no proper authority in such a matter as | 
ordaining a general religious service of praise 
and thanksgiving. Certainly his message to 
the people is only a recommendation, and | 
does not in the least interfere with individual 
action. 7 

But the experience of Friends has been, 
such as to lead us to dread and avoid any | 





which may in time be dangerous to liberty of 
conscience, our precious inheritance from” 
faithful confessors and fathers. If the civil” 
magistrate can enjoin one religious obsery- # 
ance he may enjoin another, and by sma 
degrees of aggression, a foothold may be! 
gained, which might be a vantage ground for 
oppression. For this reason, our body of 
Christiau professors stand aloof from thé 
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‘| Bat we hold, that from the altar of the| by others, as was the case with the woman 




















devout and reverent heart, the incense of| spoken of; but if they have the approval of 
inf praise and crag must ascend unceas-|the Divine Master within themselves, they 
Pry. All days must be days of pean, 3 need not fear, for He who careth for the 
ing. As has been said at another time: We | sparrows will care for His depending ones, 
may well pause in overflowing gratitude in | who feel they have none in heaven but Him, 
qiew of the delights and blessings which make | nor upon earth to desire beside Him, and 
jifea joy, and lure us onward from youth to | whose voice may be heard at times in the 
oid age in happy progression, from duty to| secret of the soul, saying, “Fear thou not, 


Or , until life’s work is ended. for I am with thee; be not dismayed, for I 
foray. st alone, and not chiefly, do we entertain | am thy God: I will strengthen thee; yea I 
some Z's grateful sense of the blessings which enrich | will help thee; yea I will uphold thee with 
ether { our material lives; but we feel it far more a| the right hand of my righteousness.” 


ce 


REBECCA PRICE. 
Eleventh mo. 24th, 1884. 


cguse of real thanksgiving that the Heavenly 
Father has thrown immortality into the back- 
nd of human consciousness. 
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_*, Virtue’s ways are ways of pleasantness, and 7 . 
her paths are paths of peace, and these ways, PHILANTHROPIC WORK. 
ly, | we have faith to believe, lead to eternal bless-| We find this document in the official ex- 
itive edness. tracts of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and have 


The crowning gift of all, is that of the Di- 
yine Wisdom and Love. Says an excellent |. 
writer: “Over the chaos of our conflicting | 12 0Ur now crowded columns. 
willand desires His Spirit broods, ‘movingon| The Standing Committee appointed last 
the face of the deep,’ and stilling into sunniest | year to engage in Philanthropic Work as op- 


deemed it of such interest as to claim a place 


E25 Ea 


yet, § calm the night storm of the howling waves. | portunity should offer, made the following 
and} For the inspiration which has enlightened | report, which was read and was satisfactory : 
We — the conscience, for the grace which has melted 


a 


and purified the heart, who shall thank God 
enough ?” 

Said Israel’s Psalmist King: “I will bless 
the Lord at all times; His praise shall con- 
tinually be in my mouth.” A 
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For Friends’ [atelligencer. 






To the Yearly Meeting: 


The Standing Committee appointed at our 
last Annual Meeting, “to labor in Philan- 
thropic work, also to co-operate with similar 
Committees of other Yearly Meeting thus 
engaged.” 

Reports: We met together at the close of 

Seach 


em § “LET HER ALONE, SHE HATH DONE WHAT! Jast Meeting and organized by the 
y SHE COULD.” appointment of a Chairman, members of the 
mg This was the reply of Jesus to those who | different Committees of the Philanthropic 
ol: | murmured against the woman that came with | Union, and a local Executive Committee. 
8% abox of precious ointment and poured it on} This latter Committee has acted for the 
vil F his head. And some that had indignation | general body and from its report is gleaned 
eit} within themselves said, “ Why was this waste | the substance of the matters hereinafter set 
'# ] of the ointment made, for it might have been | forth. ; 
u} §=sold for more than three hundred pence, and | A Circular letter was prepared stating the 
'f0 have been given to the poor.” Then Jesus | object of the Yearly Meeting in appointing 
nd said, “Let her alone; why trouble ye her, | this Committee, suggesting the duties that 
ull F she has wrought a good work on me, for ye| seemed properly to claim its attention, and 
: have the poor always, and whensoever ye will | proposing a general plan of action in the im- 
elf yemay do them good: but me ye have not | portant Chacetns of Prison reform, Temper- 
NYf always. She hath done what she could.| ance, Arbitration, and Compulsory Educa- 
a4 Verily I say unto you, Wheresoever this| tion. A copy of this Circular letter was for- 
i shall be preached throughout the| warded to each member of the general Com- 
mm whole world, this also that she hath done| mittee, with the request, that after the work 
vil _ thall be spoken of for a memorial of her.” | should have been performed, a report of the 
I This interesting and deeply instructive | results of their investigations within the 
m aecount in the fourteenth chapter of St. Mark | limits of the different Monthly Meetings, 
mi has impressed my mind that it would be right | with such information and suggestions as 
fy = bring it into view for reflection, believing | might seem proper to be made, should be for- 
©% there are many up and down in the world | warded to the Clerk of the Executive Com- 
-% Who are endeavoring to do the best they can | mittee. 
@ % under the circumstances in which they are| Reports have been received from nine of 


placed, and yet they may be complained of! the Monthly Meetings, namely: Pipe Creek, 
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Monallen, Hopewell, Goose Creek, Alexan- 
dria, Nottingham, Little Britain, Deer Creek 
and Baltimore. Following is a summary of 
the statements made in these reports. 

Pipe Creek reports no organized effort to 
carry out the objects of the appointment, 
though some individual work has been done. 
In the Temperance reform, a local Committee 
has been steadily at work. The subject of 
Compulsory Education has received some 
attention. 

The local Committee of Hopewell Monthly 
Meeting reports attention to the various sub- 
jects comprised in the work. They state that 
the Prison and Almshouse are well lighted 
and ventilated and in a cleanly condition but 
considerably out of repair. That the in- 
mates are properly treated and appear as con- 
tented as could be expected. In the Temper- 
ance reform there has been some work done 
by individuals but no organized effort of the 
Committee has been made. The settlement 
of differences by Arbitration is popular and 
is availed of to a considerable extent. 

Monallen reports attention to the various 
subjects under consideration. The Institu- 
tions visited were found in good order. In 
regard to the imprisonment of children, this 
report states that there is a law in Pennsyl- 
vania, requiring the managers of prisons to 
find homes for children who may be com- 
mitted there, in private families or charitable 
institutions. The Committees on Temperance 
of the Yearly and Monthly Meetings are 
working in the cause and find the interest in- 
creasing. 

A verbal report from Goose Creek, informs 
that their local committee has not worked as 
an organization. They find the field of opera- 
tions so well supplied with workers from the 
“ Womens’ Christian Temperance Union” that 
little or nothing is left for others to do. 

The Committee in Alexandria Monthly 
Meeting reports having visited the Almshouse 
at Alexandria, and the Jail at Washington. 
Both these Institutions are reported to be in 

ood condition, cleanly and well managed. 

ere are some children in the Jail, but no 
insane. Suitable literature was distributed 
among the inmates. The report states that 
“there has been much done in the cause of 
Temperance, not in a public way by our own 
Society but they are alive to the need, and 
labor in a quiet manner whenever opportunity 
offers.” The National Peace and Arbitration 

League meets in Washington once a month 
and is attended by Friends who fee] much 
interest in the cause. 

Nottingham reports no organized work but 


a feeling of deep interest in the cause and 


some individual effort. 
Little Britain reports that they have a| 





-that occasion. a 


ences, is towards Arbitration. 


The report from Baltimore states thatthe be ref 


local Committee has organized by the appoing 
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“Children’s Home,” “ Almshouse,” « aan 
ital” and “ Prison” within the limits of -— 
eeting but the Committee has had no “? : 
portunity to visit them. 

No organization of the local Committee j paced 
Deer Oreek Monthly Meeting, the report = t 
There is no Almshouse or Jail within aoe 
limits and no tavern has been seen jn hefore 
neighborhood for a number of years, ol 
people are remarkable for their sobrie Lait 
temperance. The tendency in settling diffe. Wrion « 





ment of a Chairman and Clerk and hag les 
several Meetings. Sub-Committees were gn ment 
pointed to visit and inspect the different pend} pitte 
and charitable Institutions of Baltimore gy and 
the vicinity; which visits were to some e mite 
accomplished. are | 

The “ Penitentiary,” “ Jail,” “Almshoug"§ gnot 
“Home of the Friendless” and “Hous gf i 
Refuge” were visited and carefully inspectel } Frie 
Interviews were had with the managers ¢] prog 
the “ House of Reformation and Instructigg a 
for Colored Children” and “The Industri} gddi 
Home for Colored Girls” and interesting] gut: 
ports received from them. Al1 these Institue {ni 
tions are well lighted, well ventilated an} the 
cleanly, and properly managed as far as could} sath 
be seen, with the exception of Baltimore the 
Jail; that is cleanly and well lighted bu pet 
very much overcrowded, badly ventilatedand} tle 
poorly supplied with water. The Committe §  stes 
feels that it may have some work to doin§ for 
helping to remedy these evils, as well as some § to : 
others that the investigation developed. The . 
Temperance reform has claimed the earnet § of 
attention of the Committees having chargeodf§ me 
the subject, and also of Friends generallyin§ gr 
this Monthly Meeting, and some orgamml§ sig 
work has been done, as will be shown bythe § G: 
report. A Court of Arbitration is in opem§ sid 
tion in Baltimore but the privilege A wi 
by it for the settlement of differences is availed § tic 
of only to a limited extent. The Committee} pe 











suggests that it is a matter calling for seriou 
consideration, why so fair and equitable a 
manner of settling difficulties and at the sam 
time so direct and inexpensive, should ® 
ignored. i 

It will be noticed that seven of the Monthly 
Meetings fail to make any report, and We 
conclude that no organized effort was made 
on their part under the direction of this Com) 
mittee. 

Delegates were appointed to attend 
Philanthropie Union held during Ohio Yearly 
Meeting and some of them were present @ 







































































Of the appropriation of one hundred d 


lars made for the use of the Commit ® 
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ended. 
i view of the magnitude of the work 


; in charge of this Committee, its varied 
ttee inf nature and the wide field of operations neces- 
} to be gone over, together with the fact 
considerable investigation was necessary 
pefore intelligent and effective labor could be 
performed, it was not to be expected that it 
would much more than perfect an organiza- 
ion during the first year. That it has not 
done this in all the Monthly Meetings is to 
At the] be regretted, but there is a deep interest felt 
Point, by many Friends in this work and an earnest 
1 desire on their part to labor for the advance- 
ment of the important concerns that the Com- 
mittee has in view. With a more thorough 
and more general organization of the Com- 
mittees throughout the Yearly Meeting, we 
are not without hope that at the close of 
another year substantial results may be shown. 
That that great Christian testimony of 
Friends as old as the Society itself is making 
in this country at least, could not be 
more surely evidenced than by reference to an 
address made recently by a prominent aspir- 
ant for the position of Chief Magistrate of these 
United States. Public men are not as a rule 
the manufacturers of public sentiment, but 
rather its exponents; let us then hope that 
the day:is not far distant when all differences 
between individuals and nations shall be set- 
tled by the Christian rule of Arbitration in- 
stead of its opposite: that of contention and 
force. We extract from the address alluded 
to as follows : 

“Very respectable members of the Society 
of Friends have spoken to me in warm com- 
mendation of the proposition for a peace con- 
gress of American nations, as originally de- 
signed under the administration of President 
Garfield. Such a movement as that I con- 
sider myself to be the basis of a sound and 
wise foreign policy. We seek no interven- 
tion in the struggles and contentions of Euro- 
pean governments, but we do seek expansion 
of trade with our American neighbors, and 
as}a prerequisite thereto, we seek friendly and 

ful relations with all the countries of 

orth and South America. We seek more 
than that. We desire not only to be peaceful 
and friendly with those nations, but we desire 
that they shall be peaceful and friendly with 
each other. I confess that I can imagine no 
more impressive spectacle than would be pre- 
sented by all the nations of the new world 
meeting at the capital of the great republic 
and solemnly agreeing as between themselves 
that war shall cease, and that every difficulty 
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that may arise shall be submitted to impartial. 


arbitration for just and friendly settlement. 
Almost every republic of North and South 
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ty-five dollars and ninety-two cents have | America has indicated its desire to meet in 


such a congress in the city of Washington, 
and every instinct of justice, every considera- 
tion of philanthrophy, every teaching of 
Christianity suggests that such a congress 
should be held, though it would embrace in 
its membership only the nations of America. 
I confess I should wish no prouder distinction 
for the United States of America to have 
than to initiate a movement that might, in 
the wide sweep of its beneficent influence, 
incorporate a principle of friendly arbitration 
as a prominent part of the international code 
of the world. ithout intermedling in the 
affairs of other nations we can exert upon 
them an influence of lofty example, and com- 
mend to them a policy based on the eternal 
principles of justice.” 

The Yearly Meeting having referred to our 
Committee, at its present session, the subject 
of the welfare and condition of the unedu- 
cated white and colored people in some of the 
Southern States, the same was weightily con- 
sidered by us and we have now to report, 
that we have appointed out of our own body 
a sub-committee as follows: Sarah T. Miller, 
Jonathan K. Taylor, Darlington Hoopes, 
Cyrus Blackburn, David W. Branson, Ann 
B. Branson, Rebecca M. Thomas and Rebecca 
Ballinger, who are set at liberty to labor as 
way may open therefor, to “ Encourage a 
more general Education in the Southern 
States.” 

We recommend that an appropriation of 
$150.00 be made for the use of the Commit- 
tee the ensuing year. 

On behalf of the Committee. 

Tuos. H. MatrHews, 
JOSEPH J. JANNEY, 
Exvizaseta P. BLackBurn,. 
Signed: 
EDWARD STABLER, JR., 


Clerk of Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 





SARAH PUGH. 
‘Reason thy lamp, and Faith thy star while here— 

Now both one brightness in the Light of God.” 
Mingled are the feelings that would tribute 
pay the teacher of a rapidly passing genera- 
tion; for though forty years and more have 
passed since the writer received ten years of 
instruction in the school of Sarah Pugh, it is 
not too late to recall with loving gratitude, 
her exquisite influence upon the minds and 
hearts of her pupils; many of them living 
in this place. As a teacher “kind words 
and looks were her outward demonstrations ; 
patience and forbearance, the seatiments 
within.” Profound and clear in thought she 
was ever serene and benignant in action. 
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Dignity invested her authority, sympathy 
graced her direction of it, while under the 
silent influence of her spirituality the royal 
road to learning was traversed apace by 
teacher and scholar with a cheery fortitude 
born of inspiration. She possessed the rare 
faculty of developing individual capacity 
and instilling at the same time a conscientious 
reception of the knowledge imparted. She 
taught us how to redeem the time given to 
labor. Although she had reached the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-four years, the building 
of her life had proved a harmonious structure, 
every part of highest efficiency, with nothing 
useless. “Whatever of good the old time 
had, was living still.” We have the soothing 
confidence of. knowing that the soul was 

repared to cast aside the frail and fading 
abiliments, and to know that it was “ visited 
by the day-spring from on high ” and clad in 
the spotless vesture of a glorious Eternity.— 
H. 8. Cook, in Germantown Guide. 





THE popular proverb says, “Old men for 
counsel; young men for action;” but that 
proverb, like most proverbs, shows at one 
time a truth, at another time a half-truth, 
and then again it is all false. A good deal 
depends on who the men are, and in what 
line their counsel or action is wanted. A 
truer way of stating the case would be, Old 
men for caution, young men for progress. 
The two great forces in modern navigation 
are represented by the steam engine and the 
anchor. Each force is essential in its time; 
but for ‘getting on in the world, the engine 
has a decided advantage ; and the young man 
is a steam engine personified. The old man 
can hold back with a forty-ton power, and 
sometimes it is all-important that he should 
do so. But, again, the engines should keep 
moving, even if they have to drag the anchor, 
instead of carrying it swung. Among the 
many wise observations of Jonathan Edwards, 
as recorded in his diary, was this one: “I 
observe that old men seldom have any ad- 
vantage of new discoveries; because these are 
beside [apart from] a way of thinking they 
have been so long used to. lved, if ever 
I live to years, that I will be impartial to 
hear the reasons of all pretended discoveries, 
and receive them, if rational, how long soever 
I have been used to another way of thinking.” 
As the young men are so frequently reminded 
of their rashness, it is well for the older ones 
to be reminded of their sluggish tendency to 
an over-conservatism. ile it might be 
well to re-shape the old proverb occasiona!ly, 
so that it should read: Young men to show 
what needs doing; old men to help them do 
it.—8, 8. Times. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
—ooOoOEeEeEIaea 
Dear FrIeEnDs:—I have carefully reg 
what has been said about the importance 
Friends voting for this or that candidate wh. 
was held up for the highest office in the gi 
of the people. 








It seems right for me to say that whe Ai 
arrived at the age which gave me the priv. fof the 
lege of the elective franchise it ap camp 
clear to my mind (for reasons it Would not > ties § 
be in place to give now) that it would noth or Ji 
well for me to exercise it then or after, «Im 

Although nearly four score years haye } Anti 
passed -over me, I have at no time nor m ~ gligh 
any occasion departed from the conclusiongt § diate 
thus early arrived at. . tion 

In view of the recent election, the fort 
basis upon which it was carried on by the} abo! 
contending parties, by the use of untold 
amounts of money; the feeling of bittg B 
strife that was engendered, not wholly ung 
tended by the shedding of human blood; J 
am thankful now, as I often have been, to my 
Heavenly Father that I have undeviati ( 
been favored to carry out thus far the coune W 
it seemed best for me to pursue. 18 

After saying so much of the position ] of 
have occupied, not judging a brother who Ol 
may think and act differently, I will no to 
detain the readers of Friends’ Intelligence | il 
further than to express my regret in perusing 
the first communication on so excitable a sub 0 
ject, of the importance of Friends voting ip a 
a given direction. The feeling of regret was h 
far from being lessened in perusing commu. t 
nications that followed. ow careful wef ¢ 
should all be to accord to others the same 


right and privilege to think and act that we 
claim for ourselves! 

In concluding I would suggest, Would it 
not be well that the further discussion of the 
subject referred to should now cease, that the 
high position of excellence to which Friends — 
Intelligencer has attained may not be lessened 
in the estimation of its many patrons? M. 

Ghent, N. Y. 





The Conscience Vote. 

The admission of well-tempered articles on 
the political situation and the political duties — 
of voters into the columns of Friends’ Intell- | 
gencer is calculated, in the judgment of many 
subscribers, to enlarge the sphere of its use 
fulness. 
Thoughtful discussions of political issues, 
from a moral point of view, need not tara 
Friends’ Intelligencer into a political paper. §- 
. The moral weapon of to-day is the ballot. 

It is the duty of every voter to let his ballot” 
be the index of his convictions. Whoever, 
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for the sake of saving his party, votes con-| they passed over Jordan, passed over in dis- 

trary to his convictions makes his ballot a| tinct tribes, each tribe having its own ensign, 

fraud, and the one who votes it is something | but all under the same leadership; and each 

that requires very great “ plainness of speech ” tribe occupied its place as appointed in the 
ch rize in proper terms. On the other | compact. 

, he who votes his honest convictions,| Thus the inference that all sects and de- 
casts an honest ballot, and it counts, whether | nominations of professing Christians as they 
in the minority or majority. come to the true light and leadership and 

A notable instance of the beneficial results | walk in the light of the Gospel, are but parts 
of the “ conscience ” vote was the anti-slavery | of the stupendous whole, whose body nature 
campaign, in 1844, when the two great par-| 18, and God the soul, and may be instrumental 
ties strove respectively to make Henry Clay| in leading up to that higher elevation, the 
10t bef or James K. Polk President, and when the| mountain of the Lord, where all is peace and 

«Jmpracticables” set up James G. Birney as| harmony and love. 
haye} Anti-slavery candidate. He never had the| First-day morning the house was filled, and 
© on § ~slightest chance of being elected. The imme-| an evening meeting was appointed, which had 
ons] f diate political effect may have been the elec- | almost a similar attendance. The represen- 
tion of Polk. The ultimate effect was the| tation from our constituent branches to the 
formation of the Republican party and the | Quarter was small, but those appointed were 





' the # gbolition of slavery. mostly in attendance. 

rtold N. P. HaLLowE Lt. The First-day School Association and Meet- 
Vitter Boston, Eleventh mo. 24th, 1884. ing of Ministers on Seventh-day, and an ap- 
Dat. pointed meeting at Bridgeport on Second-day 
d; J evening, seemed to close the duties of the oc- 
) my ROR: Seema. casion, and all appeared to be thankful for 


Centre Quarterly Meeting was held at/| the privilege they had enjoyed. 
West Branch on the 17th of Eleventh month, JosEPH M. SPENCER. 
1884. We had with us Watson Tomlinson, 
of Byberry, Pa., and Davis Furnas, of Miami,| Bucks Quarterly Meeting, held at Middle- 
Ohio. They were much favored in testimony | town, on the 27th of Eleventh month, 1884, 
to the edification and comfort of those assem- | was more than usually interesting occasion. 
bled. The large meeting-house was entirely filled 

Testimonies were borne to the universality | by an interested company of Friends and 
of the love of God to the children of men;| others, some of whom are seldom seen at 
and that He appears unto all if they will | Friends’ meetings, but as it occurred on the 
hearken to His voice and obey it, and that | day designated by the President of the United 
the heavenly messenger stands at the door of | States, as well as by the Governor of Penn- 
our hearts many times knocking until his | sylvania as Thanksgiving Day, no doubt many 
locks are wet with the dew of the night. All| of those who were not members were in attend- 
were advised to open unto Him and let Him | ance on that account. 
in,and He would enable them to go uptothe| It is to be regretted that so many came at 
mountain of the Lord and to the house of the | so late an hour that they could not partici- 
God of Jacob, and He would teach them of! pate in the feeling of solemnity that was 
His ways and they should walk in His paths, | spread over the meeting during the time su 
and none should* hunt or destroy in all His | plication was being offered by aati 8. Ash, 
my mountain. who was the first to break the silence which 

t required a revelation to Peter, one of the | prevailed in the early part. 

chosen twelve, who had the advantages of the| Short, but very interesting communications 
teachings of Jesus during His mission among | followed, from Thomas Foulke, Elizabeth H. 
men, to awaken him to this great truth: that| Plummer, Martha Schofield, Franklin T. 
God was no respecter of persons, but in every | Haines, Edwin Burgess, Rebecca Fravel and 
nation he that feareth Him and worketh | several others, and as all the speakers were 
| righteousness is accepted with Him. Peter, | careful not to run out into words without 
‘4 and the other apostles as well, had been taught | life, the feeling spread over the meeting was 
4 to believe that salvation was only of the Jews. | such as caused it to be a very solemn occa- 

| Bat accepting this new light none need be | tion of worship and thanksgiving to the great 
, discouraged. All were encouraged to enter | Povereign of the universe from whom all our 
into the heavenly enclosure and accept the | blessings flow. 
terms. There was work for al]. All may| After the closing of the partition, the Clerk 
not be required to labor in the same way. | of the Men’s Meeting informed that he had a 
Thére are man dispensations but by the | written communication addressed to the Quar- 
same spirit. The children of Israel, when | terly Meeting by one who is not a member of 
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our Society, and, as is usual in such cases, a 
few friends were appointed to examine it, who 
subsequently reported it suitable to be read. 
Women’s Meeting being informed, concurred 
in the judgment that it should be read with 
open partitions at the close of other business, 
which was done; when it proved to bea letter 
of exhortation to love and unity from Yardley 
Warner, a member of the “ Orthodox.” 

During the transaction of the usual business 
many interesting and pertinent remarks were 
made in regard to the answers to the Queries, 
and exhortation was extended to the youn 
people, as well as old, to be more interes 
in the regular attendance of our religious 
meetings. 

There being many more of the young men 
in the house during the latter part of the 
meeting than usual, it was felt that the re- 
marks were appreciated, and we trust they 
will not soon be forgotten. 

e meeting closed with more than usual 
solemnity, and the general feeling prevailed 
that all were glad that they had been +" 


PHILAD’A, TWELFTH MO. 6th, 1884. 


A NUMBER of lengthy communications re- 
ceived and under consideration. 





Our Riecut anp Duty.—While we feel 
restrained from publishing any articles that 
we deem antagonistic to right or to the accep- 
ted principles of our religious body, we 
would remind our readers that articles pub- 
lished over the signature of the writers are 
merely the expression of their individual 
views, and that they are not necessarily pre- 
cisely our views. We believe that courteous 
comparison of judgments may lead to a 
broadening of ideas and a growth in charity ; 
but earnestly deprecate any controversy 
which is less for the promotion of truth and 
righteousness than for partisan triumph. 

Calm reasonings are quite different from 
acrimonious charges by which motives are 
impugned and personal characters unjustly 
and needlessly aspersed. We are quite in 
unity with those who believe that Friends 
have abundant precedent for the liveliest 
interest in all matters pertaining to civil gov- 
ernment, and as they have influence which is 
important, they are morally bound to use it 
for right and just measures and to use it so as 
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to help and not hinder true Christian civili. 
zation. 

In this prayer-founded State, which adhengy 
still to the noble principles of free goyerp. 
ment resting on the will of the people goy. 
erned, it may well be seriously questiongj 
whether any Friend has a right to withhold 
his vote when great principles, involving the 
interests of the Christian progress of our ow, 
times, and of times to be, are laid before the 
people for their judgment. Whatever indj. 
viduals may have thought in the past on this 
important subject, Friends should take coup. 
sel as of old of the Wisdom which is vouch. 
safed to all generations of the pure in heart, 
being the same to-day, yesterday and foreyer, 


Forms or Worsuir.—While men may 
broadly believe that the true Church em. 
braces all who own God as their Father, and 
acknowledge His indwelling Spirit as their 
guide, yet they naturally associate themselyg 
together in classes or sects which have cere 
monies more or less elaborate. The end and 
object of each and all of these various de 
nominations is to help those who belong to 
them to a higher life, here and hereafter, 
The needs and possibilities of human beings 
are infinitely varied, and the resources and 
presentations of religious forms are equally 
varied. Thus diversity in the form of wor. 
ship seems inevitable. 

The most ceremonial Church has for its 
ideal work the awakening of man’s spiritual 
nature, though the aim may be lost sight of in 
the incumbrance of outward forms; anda 
superficial obedience to ordinances may fail 
to impress the mind with the real truths of 
which they are but symbols. But there are 
minds whose aspirations do not ascend into 
communion with the Infinite without the in- 
tervention of man and the assistance of 


forms, for these it must be deemed right to — 


employ such means as lead to this commu 
nion. 


Education is a large factor in the adoption 


of religious beliefs and in the estimate of re 
ligious observances ; the forms that have from 
childhood been practised grow precious, and 
tender associations cluster around time-hon- 
ored customs. 
simply as forms and no undue importance is 





While these are practised. 
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“the present is showering down, and the heart 


| Heaven, the sure though intangible presence 
which is in moments of vision nearer and 
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attached to them, 
‘gut to receive all the light of Heaven which 

















with love for the whole brotherhood 
of map, they do not stand in the way of the 
secomplishment of the design of religion. 

In our own dear and simple faith, made 
precious to many by years of satisfying expe- 
rience, the way to the higher life is not ob- 
structed by ceremonies and rituals, educated 
to look for strength to the Power which is in- 
finite yet very near, we profess to perform all 
that is necessary and vital in religious wor- 
ship by simply lifting the thoughts into the 
higher sphere of consciousness “to seek if 
haply we should find Him who is not far from 
every one of us.” And seeking thus, the sin- 
cere mind will find the precious manna of 


more real than any bodily form. Like the 
Disciples when they descended from the 
Mount of Transfiguration, we carry with us 
the inspiration of the revelation to help usin 
all our life work. This revelation, this com- 
munion with the Spirit of the Highest, is to 
us the essence of religion and the one thing 
needful ; therefore we feel released from the 
intervention of man and the assistance of 
forms in our religious life, at the same time 
acknowledging that the outward and lifeless 
observance of silence, the formal appearance 
of communion, is like every other mere rou- 
tine, dead. True religion is a living religion. 
the true Church must bea living Church and 
the vitality of those who compose it must 
make its claim valid. ‘Out of every nation, 
kingdom, tongue and people,” earnest minds 
ascend to God for strength, for guidance, and 
for eternal peace. 





MARRIED. 


BROOMELL—LUPTON.—On Ninth mo. 
23d, 1884, at the residence of the bride’s mother, 
near Winchester, Va., under the care of Hope- 
well Monthly Meeting, Rebecca J. Lupton to 
Seneca P. Broomell, of Baltimore, Md. 


PAXSON — LUKENS.—On Tenth month 
15th, 1884, by Friends’ ceremony, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s uncle, Joseph Paul, Chas. 
8. Paxton, of Upper Dublin, Montgomery co., 


Pa., to Tacy Lukens, of Neshaminy, Bucks 


€0., Pa, 


SHARPLES — BRINTON.—On Eleventh 
mo. 27th, 1884, at the residence of J. Jones, 
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while the mind broadens] Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, under the care 
of Philadelphia Monthly Meetin 
Race Street, Philip M. Sharples, of 
ter, Pa., and Helen E. Brinton, of Philad’a. 
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DEATHS. 
BUNTING.—On Eleventh mo. 27th, 1884, 


in Newtown, Bucks co., Pa., Martha Bunting, 
in the 85th year of her age ; a member of Race 
Street Monthl 


Meeting, Philadelphia. 
Interred at Newtown Friends graveyard. 


HOOD.—On Eleventh month 18th, 1884, in 


Thornbury, Pa., Hannah Y. Hood, formerly 
of West Chester, Pa. 
ber of Birmingham 


in her 70th year; a mem- 
Monthly Meeting. 


IRISH.—On Tenth month 2d, 1884, David 


Irish, in the 93d year of his age; a member, 
and for man 
Oblong Monthly Meeting, 


years an opproved minister of 
vy. ¥. 


NEWBOLD.—On Eleventh mo. 27th, 1884, 


in the borough of Langhorne, Bucks co., Pa., 
Jane, wife of James W. Newbold, and daugh- 
ter of the late Mark and Rachel Palmer, of 
Falls; a member of Middletown Monthly 
Meeting. 


POWELL.—On Eleventh mo. 27th, 1884, in 
Baltimore, Md., Louisa Powell, aged 52 years, 
formerly of Chatham, Columbia co., N. Y., 
and daughter of Henry J. and the late Judith 
Powell; a member of Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting. 


SAUNDERS.—On Second-day, Twelfth mo. 
Ist, 1884, in Camden, N. J., Edward H. Saun- 
ders, only son of Margaret P. and the late Ed- 
ward H. Saunders, in his 28th year. 





Reported for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
The Educational Conference, held on last 
Seventh-day (Eleventh mo. 29th), at Fif- 
teenth and Race streets, Philadelphia, was 
in some respects the most important meeting 
of the kind that has yet been held by “ the 
Committee on Education of Philadelphia 

Yearly Meeting of Friends.” 

The Committee is evidently getting at the 
foundation in regard to good schools and how 
to obtain them, and we cannot fail to see that 
such free and frank discussion of means and 
methods, duties and responsibilites in relation 
to the guarded education of our children, 
must result in great good to both teachers 
and scholars. 

The first question to be discussed inquired, 
“What course of reading and study is re- 
commended for teachers, and how can we 
induce them to become students?” It was 
opened by George L. Maris, who said in sub- 
stance, “ The first qualification of the teacher 
is co be well educated in the mother tongue, 
not simply its grammar, but its history and 
its literature. Next he would place Algebra 
and Geometry. Physiology and Physics in- 
cluding Botany and Chemistry are absolutely 
essential. 













“In Language, Latin and German are the 
most important. 

“After beginning to teach, the course of 
study pursued will depend largely upon the 
branches taught. No one can be a good 
teacher without being studious. The odds 
are entirely against the teacher who begins 
teaching without the proper qualifications, 
and it is not wise to encourage any to enter 
upon the work who have no interest in it. 

“The duty of a School Committee towards 
a young person who shows an aptitude to 
teach and has not had the opportunity to be- 
come qualified, is to encourage such an one 
to take a full course of study. Asa rule 
many are not in circumstances to pursue this 
plan, and undertake to study while engaged 
in teaching. 

“Tt must be borne in mind that teaching is 
very exhaustive, and in any course recom- 
mended, this fact must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

“In the speaker’s experience,running through 
many years, he could recall but a very few 
out of the 500 or 600 teachers that had come 
under his special knowledge, who had at- 
tained to any considerable eminence in teach- 
ing, and of these several had become dis- 
satisfied after teaching a few years and taken 
college courses, that they might be better 
fitted for their calling. In comparing teachers 
with lawyers and doctors, he believed the per- 
centage of those who attain excellence is 
quite as large in the one as in the.others.” 

Several books were recommended as valua- 
ble aids to the teacher in the prosecution of 
his work. 

Amelia P. Butler, of Swarthmore College, 
read an essay prepared for the occasion, 
which will be found below. 

In the discussion which followed Henry R. 
Russel, expressed the interest he felt in the 
subject and said, teachers must realize that 
they owe something to the profession. How- 
ever well prepared in the way of scholastic 
attainment, the teacher must have some 
knowledge of the theory and practice of 
teaching. There are excellent works on the 
subject. Parents and committees as well as 
teachers should read more in this direction. 
We want the very best teachers in the 
primary schools, where the foundation for 
good scholarship must be laid. When our 
teachers fully understand the importance of 
the primary work it will command the best 
talent and the highest salaries. Among the 
books that should form a part of every 
teacher’s library the speaker mentioned 
“ Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching,” 
“On Teaching its Ends and Aims,” by H. 
Calderwood. “Educational Theory,” by 
Oscar Browning. “ Lectures on the Science 
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jand Art 6f Education,” by Joseph 
“Quick’s Educational Reformers,” “Pras 
Educationists and their Theories,” by Jag 
Leitch,and “ Education,” by Herbert § 
This list is not complete, but all the 
embraced in it are valuable aids to the 
As a means of awakening a greater in 
in educational matters, in both teachers 
ee he suggested the formation ofa 
ibrary under the direction of an associ 
that might be called “ The Teachers’ Libra 
Association of the Society of Friends,” 
best that has been written on the proper traip. 
ing of children might be thus brought withiy 
reach of all desiring such matter, apg 
opportunity be afforded to promote the geng. 
ral interest of all who are in any way oq. 
nected with the management of our schoolg, — 
Isaac Johnson said:, A Teachers’ Libray 
is just what is needed. Teachers who hayg 
had a college or Normal School course, 
the need of continual study. The teacher” 
that is trying to get a thorough knowledgs 
of the subjects he is teaching is a stud 
All have not access tothe best books oy 
Teaching, they cannot afford the expense, — 
Elizabeth Lloyd said: It is a mistakeiy” 
say teachers cannot have a_ professional” 
library. The lawyer and the physician pr 
vide themselves with such a library, and” 
why should not the teacher ? 
mund Webster believed the managey 
of Friends’ Library Association, of Philadel. | 
phia, will do all they can to further this ob 
ject. The question was raised as to whither | 
this was the proper time to consider the pro ~ 
priety of establishing a library, as there was | 
much before the meeting that had been pre” 
pared for the occasion. The discussion w 
then dropped. , ‘ 
J. M. Child believed that pee some 
branch of natural history is of great help to 
the teacher. It gives a discipline to the mind” 
that no other study can do, and it will im” 
crease the personal influence of the teacher” 
over the scholars. 3 
Edward H. Magill emphasized the import” 
ance of the teacher being thoroughly ae” 
quainted with the lesson to be taught. He 
might take up with profit some other branch he 
is interested in outside the line of his profes 
sional studies. He believed with A. Butler § 
that there is a great deal of time wasted it 
reading poor novels,it is a very injurious habit, | 
Annie Shoemaker in behalf of the study of # 
some branch of natural history, wanted to” 
say that there is such perfect rest from the 
exhaustive labors of teaching in the study of 
Botany or Geology. To know what the 
plants that grow around us teach —what the 
rocks have to tell us, is a constant source of — 
real pleasure. 
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a M. Biddle wanted to take a practical 
‘view of the subject introduced by Henry K. 
‘Rossel. It was of sufficient importance to be 
‘considered then and there. The thought of 
a Teachers’ Library is a new one. 
There should be a way to do it. If the 
Library Committee will give the room, there 
will be something done to obtain the books. 
He asked an expression from the teachers 
‘gveral of whom responded in favor of a 
Those not willing to speak were 
gsked to rise, when a large part of the audi- 
gce stood up. The matter was then referred 
to the Committee of Arrangements who sub- 
sequently appointed next Seventh-day to 
meet and consider the details of the subject. 

John Saunders urged the importance of our 
teachers making themselves acquainted with 
the principles and testimonies of the Society 
of Friends whose children they propose to 
teach. 
fe At this point a recess of ten minutes was 
F taken. The question in reference to Physio- 

,its importance,—at what age children 

should begin the study and how it can best 
be taught was then considered by Ferris W. 
Price and Elizabeth Lloyd, both reading 
essays, Which will be published. 

Dr. Walker followed with remarks. He 
said: “ The subject does not give a wide lati- 
tude; nearly all that could be said was em- 
braced in the two essays just read, which he 
endorsed. The study. might be regarded as 
~ beginning at the cradle; as to the time when 

physiology ought to be taken up as a set 

study, he would say, on an average at the 
age of twelve. How to teach it, must depend 
on the interest the teacher takes in the sub- 

ject. ‘Dalton’s Physiology, ‘ Kirk’s Man- 
ual’ and ‘Foster’s Manual’ were recom- 
mended, The most important thing for the 
teacher, is to take a course of lectures at a 
medical school. At the Women’s College 
the lectures are arranged especially to supply 
this want, and he could not see how a teacher 
is to be well prepared without such a course 
of study. How to present the subject to the 
child must depend upon the teacher ; all the 
illustrations, the charts and models will aid 
the teacher.” 

Frances Emily White, one of the profes- 
sors in the Women’s Medical College, urged 
that physiology be taught as a science. A 

knowledge of its principles includes 
ygiene; it should be begun as any other 
study. She recommended “Yeo’s Physi- 
ology," as among the latest and best works. 
tha Schofield recommended a little, in- 
expensive book, called “ How to Make our 
Boys Strong,” by Blakie. She urged the 
necessity of inculcating in the children a 
feeling of reverence for Him by whom these 
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bodies were made, and the duty of preserv- 
ing themselves from everything that can in- 
jure or corrupt the pure fountain of life. 

J. M. Child considered Professor Huxley 
on Physiology an excellent book for the 
teacher. 

The remainder of the session was largely 
given to the moral and hygienic aspects of 
the question. 

Samuel Swayne spoke with much earnest- 
ness on the moral aspects, and was followed 
by Edward H. Magill, who said: 

“It is always pleasant when what we have 
to say is of a character which we are sure 
will commend itself to all of our hearers. 
When that which we feel it our duty to speak 
is of a different character, we are sometimes 
sorely tempted to hold our peace. I have 
been thus tempted while sitting here during 
this discussion, but I feel that I cannot hold 
myself excused if I do not express my earn- 
est approval of the words spoken here by my 
friend Samuel Swain. 

“There is a petition in circulation which I 
hope you will all sign, asking for the passage 
of a law requiring physiology and hygiene 
to be taught in all of our public schools; 
and, in connection with this, the effect of in- 
toxicating drinks and narcotics upon the 
human system. Our friend Elizabeth Lloyd 
suggested that school committees, in the selec- 
tion of teachers, should choose those who 
were in their own persons models before their 
classes, and not those who by their habits of 
dressing were interfering with the free play of 
all their muscles, so essential to good health. 
We all know that teachers teach more by 
what they are than what they say to their 
classes. 

‘* When I consider the fearful temptations 
to which boys and young men are subjected 
when they meet at every turn in our cities 
with drinking saloons, where the first steps in 
vice are gilded and made attractive, | can 
but feel that no man should be entrusted 
with the education of our boys who does not, 
in his own practice, present an example to 
the young under his charge of total absti- 
nence from all intoxicants, and from narcot- 
ics, which are so injurious to the human sys- 
tem in many ways, and which create and 
strengthen a taste for intoxicating drinks. 

“T sometimes fear that you will think me 
too earnest—over-zealous—in pressing my 
views upon this subject ; but I cannot help it, 
when it is one so closely connected with my 
daily work, and which I feel to be of so great 
importance; for I know that indulgence in 
narcotics—especially between the ages of 12 
and 18—blights the early promise of many 
a youth, and causes him to depreciate men- 
tally, morally and physically from 10 to 25 
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per cent. in a very few years. In view of 
these facts, I consider that there is no ques- 
tion before “educators to-day of so vital im- 
portance as this.” 

Similar testimony was borne to the great 
importance of keeping the moral aspects of 
this subject before our scholars by many 
others, who feel the importance of the guarded 
education of our children. L. J. R. 





STUDY FOR TEACHERS. 


There is no doubt in any one’s mind that 
the teachers who keep their minds fresh with 
study, read only sensible books, and keep up 
with the progress of the times, do, or will in 
time, command the best positions. Teachers 
have only to look around them to see that 
this is the case. Why, then, do not all try for 
the higher work? Of those who do not try 
there seem to be two classes—First, the very 
young teachers who start out without any ob- 
ject in teaching but to support themselves, 
who do not aim to be fine teachers, but are 
satisfied if they are passable ones, and there- 
fore passable ones they are, giving to gaiety 
and trashy exciting reading, time that should 
be given to the improvement of their own 
minds. The former causes them much more 
weariness and ill-health than the latter and 
gives no profit to themselves nor their pupils. 
Some, after a few years of this kind of work 
waken to the realization that they are capable 
of something better, and feeling the deficien- 
cies of their education they enter school again 
as students resolved to make the most of their 
powers; or if they are not able to do this 
most excellent thing, they have private in- 
struction, or study by themselves, and by 
steady application raise themselves to a higher 
plane, into a larger field of usefulness, 

But others have no awakening and so pass 
almost imperceptibly into the second class, 
viz.: teachers who have got into a rut, whom 
we find years afterward in almost the same 
position with which they began. Year after 
year they have taught the same subjects in the 
same monotonous way—the brighter, more 
progressive teachers have passed them by, 
and left them far in the wake quite contented 
with the little that they know. To both of 
these classes I would address an earnest appeal 
for profitable reading at least, but especially 
for faithful study. 

First and most important comes the study 
for the lessons of the day. No teacher can 
afford to appear before his class without a 
thorough preparation for his work, indeed an 
“abundant preparation” which will cause him 
to know not only the subject, but what lies 
above and below it and all around it. It is 
said no one can impart even half that he 
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knows upon a certain subject, how importany uel 
then that in teaching even the most elemep. r| 
tary branches, the teacher should haye g } out 
knowledge far beyond them. The teach §  teac 
who stands up to teach United States Histop in 
for instance, and knows no more than ig jp bac 
the book before him is no better off than his tha' 
bright scholars who also know what is in the | stil 
book. But he should be able to bring to the ( 








subject some of his own thought and expeyj. 
ence, as also the thoughts of other wri 
and be so at home in the subject that he cay 
teach it as well without a book as with one 
in other words, that he may teach instead of 
being simply a drill master. 

Many teachers are engaged upon subjects 
the thorough preparation of whiny; es 
when going over the ground for the first time, 
takes all the time they have to spare for 
study, for we must never lose sight of health, 
But there are others, who either have beep — 
over the same course so many times that there | 
is very little new apparently left for them, or © 
whose work is almost entirely mechanical as 
drawing, elementary mathematics and Latin; © 
reading, ete. These of course find very little 
to study in connection with their work, except 
of course the professional part of always 
searching for better, or at least new, methods 
of instruction. They should find their stima. 
lus in either continuing the subjects they are 
teaching, as for instance study advanced 
mathematics or Latin while teaching the ele 
mentary, or if their knowledge of these sub- 
jects is thorough let them take a scientific 
subject or modern language, or if they think 
they have ability in some special department 
let them devote themselves to that, and so — 
prepare for higher work. But at any rate 
study something—do not let your powers lie 
dormant. As has been so Wisely said, “The 
moment a man ceases to be a systematic stu- 
dent he ceases to be an effective teacher.” 

I remember the master of a grammar 
school who was quite a fine geologist, hada 
very interesting collection, and was consid 
ered quite an authority in his part of the 
country. When he first took this position 
where his work was almost entirely mechani- 
cal, he looked for some subject that would 
freshen his mind and drive out the remem- 
brance of the many petty cares of which the 
labor of the day was largely composed. For 
you know there is nothing like study to do 
this—it is often more effective than reading. 
In study the whole mind is absorbed, every- . 
thing else is driven out, whereas in reading 
we all know how often even while our eyes 
are running down the page some disagreeable 
thought keeps constantly intruding itself. 
He chose geology because it was a subject of” 
which he knew almost nothing and conse- | 
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es 
yently it would have the charm of novelty | stock of knowledge increased but is also 
r him, and also because it would take him | furnished with a large amount of material 


out of doors, something very necessary for the 
teacher after being shut up five or six hours 
in a close school-room; so that in looking 
back over his years of work he said he felt 
that this ang had given him not only mental 
stimulus but life itself. 

One of the most popular subjects of study 
with teachers is a foreign language, and though 
the language does seem often decidedly “ to 

t the better of us,” and after years of study 
we drop it from sheer discouragement, yet 
without doubt, there is no other form of men- 
tal discipline that can quite take its place, 
and though we may never be satisfied with our 
proficiency in the language, yet the time 

tin studying it is not by any manner of 
means wasted, inasmuch as discipline is 
always of far greater value than mere acqui- 
sition, and therefore to the teacher to whom 
his mind is his “stock in trade” we can not 
too highly recommend this subject of study. 

But there are those who having had no 
advantages for gaining a eaeiclen of the 
languages when young feel themselves now 
too old to begin, or those who have tried but 
find they have no taste nor ability for the 
study. These need not in the least despair 
for there is still open to them the most delight- 
ful fields of History, English Literature, 
Science and Art, in some one of which they 
certainly can find a subject which will afford 
excellent discipline and valuable information. 
I would like just here to recommend a society 
whose work is not especially among teachers, 
but which has certainly been very helpful to 
many of them and to some I have no doubt 
who are now present, and who will endorse 
what I shall say in regard to the Home Study 
Society, 7 Park street, Boston. To teachers 
in the city where private instruction is easily 
obtained and libraries convenient, an organ- 
ization of this kind is not so necessary: but 
to teachers in the country removed froin these 
opportunities it can be made invaluable. 

or instance a teacher in one of the village 
schools is called upon to take a class in 
English History—she does not feel that she 
knows enough of the subject to teach it well. 
For three dollars she can become a member 
of this society—she will then be placed under 
the care of a competent instructor to whom 
she can send any puzzling or doubtful ques- 
tions, who will instruct her as to the best 
authors to study and furnish her with the 
books, if she desire, at the very moderate 
rate of half a cent per day, and who will 
send her every mouth topics and questions to 
which she will return written answers, and 
when these answers have been corrected and 
returned you see she not only has her own 


which she can use in class work. The rela- 
-tion between instructor and student in this 
society I know from experienceis most delight- 
ful, and though a teacher may need no help in 
her subjects, i 

a course just for her own pleasure and profit 
and to keep herself in sympathy with her 


pupils. 


still would advsie her to take 


An English teacher gives us this excellent 


advice: “the teacher should regard himself as 
a learner with those whom he teaches, a 
learner with a few years’ start of his pupils. 
That lead he will in all probabibity maintain 
or increase against the majority of his form, 
but now and then he will see himself heing 
caught up and pretty sure to be beaten in 
the long run. Hi 

ners in the same race,” and let us not be 


e and his class are all run- 


beaten if we can help it. Let us show 


our scholars that we can study as well as 
they, that study is delightful not a hateful 
task, and our loving it so well will inspire 
them to love it more. 


Sometimes a young teacher is offered a 


position which he would like very much to 
take, but there is one subject included of 
which he, does not feel quite sure and so 
thinks he must decline the position. 


If you 
haye a fair knowledge of the subject, if others 
think you able to teach it, do not hesitate, 
try it, and the more you feel your deficiencies 
the harder you must study, and so make 
yourself capable of what it is supposed by 
others you are already capable. 

Theo. Parker says “ that in America every 
one gets a mouthful of education, but scarcely 
any one a full meal.” A mouthful will hardly 
do for a teacher though it does seem as 
though some young teachers start out without 
much more. Butif we have only one mouth- 
ful let us keep on taking in more; and if we 
have started’ with several let us still gain 
more in hopes that we may get at least part 
of a meal before we are through with life. 

I did not intend speaking to-day of read- 
ing, but I feel that I can not close without 
referring at least once more to the great num- 
ber of poor novels read by some teachers. 
It is a sorrowful fact but there is no doubt 
that some schools really suffer from this very 
pernicious habit of their teachers. How is it 
possible for a person to teach well whose mind 
is running constantly on some foolish romance? 
What has he to say to his pupils? “ Out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” James Freeman Clarke in speak- 
ing of this subject says: “I have known 
persons who had acquired such a love for 
novel reading that it was a real disease. They 
swallowed noyel after novel as arum drinker 
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swallows his glass of spirits. They lived on 
excitement. The were passive recipients of 
these stories, and the more they read the 
weaker grew their minds. The result of this 
sort of reading is mental imbecility. Better 
instead of it to walk in the fields, to dig 
potatoes, or to talk to the first person you 
meet.” Ametia P. Bur_er. 





MIND LITTLE THINGS. 


Springs are little things, but they are sources 
of large streams; a helm is a little thing, but 
it governs the course of a ship; a bridle is but 
a little thing, but we know its use and power ; 
nails and pegs are little things, but they hold 
the parts of large buildings together ; a word, 
a look, a smile, are little things, but powerful 
for good or evil. Think of this, and mind 
the little things. Pay that little debt; if it 
is a promise, redeem it; you know not what 
important events may hang upon it. Keep 
your word sacred; keep it to the children, 
they will mark it sooner than any one else, 
and the effect will probably be as lasting as 
life. Mind little things. 





FADED LEAVES. 


The hills are bright with maples yet ; 
But down the level land 

The beech leaves rustle in the wind 
As dry and brown as sand. 


The clouds in bars of rusty red 
Along the hill-tops glow, 

As in the still, sharp air the frost 
Is like a dream of snow. 


The berries of the briar-rose 
Have lost their rounded pride, 
The bitter sweet chrysanthemums 
Are drooping, heavy-eyed. 


The cricket grows more friendly now, 
The dormouse sly and wise, 
Hiding away in the disgrace 
Of nature from men’s eyes. 


The pigeons in black wavering lines 
Are swinging toward the sun; 

And all the wide and withered fields 
Proclaim the summer done. 


His store of nuts and acorns now 
The squirrel hastes to gain, 

And sets his house in order for 
The winter’s dreary reign. 


’Tis time to light the evening fire, 
To read g books, and sing 
The low and lovely songs that breathe 
Of the eternal spring. 
—Alice Carey. 





Waerae_r I am happy or unhappy is not 
my chief affair; what most and first con- 
cerns me is to find my work in life, to re- 
cognize it and to do it.—Lord Derby. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 4 ex 

HYMN TO THE UNKNOWN Gop, compril 

Blest be Thy temple, Lord, and they 7 cludes 
By whom this fane is sought, ‘| Mao, 


For hallowed rite and sacred lay, 
And Heaven-directed thought. 





Now shut the door to hearts profane, aH 
Irreverent steps and rude ; Index 
And let no fancies light and vain gome | 
Within these halls intrude. maid 
Before this altar undefiled exas 
The pure in heart alone, . g the 
In faith, by fable unbeguiled, to rev 
Should seek the God unknown. Book: 
We sing no spell, no dreamy tale news} 
Of earth ; yet lingering night ; fronti 
But man’s awakening soul we hail was. 
And bless the dawning light. of ne 
Here man, before his Maker’s face, illus 
No mediator claims, tantl 
And trusting all to Heavenly grace, out § 
No blood atonement names. Ff Cc 
Spirit unseen by mortal eye, & abro 
Thou cape sen ty mg with 
Our only prayer, O, Sire on high, —_ 
Is this; Thy will be done. 
All wise, all searching as Thou art, — 
Thou wilt not him repel 
Who claims with honest erring heart, } 
To know his God too well. Ia 
Thou wilt not spurn the Heathen’s prayer, we 
Though he miscall Thy name, ; = 
For if the soul be but sincere, i 
The God is still the same. 
The tribes that from their Father stray, ~ 
’ : . ins 
Are ne’er by Him forgot; 
The unknown God casts not away fo 
The soul that knows Him not. tac 
fo 
ENSLAVED RUSSIA. : 


The celebrated Russian writer, known # 
“ Stepniak” has communicated to the Tima § 
a remarkable account of the condition of the # 
Russian Press. It is nearly dead. Since the 
commencement of this reign eight newspapers ” 
have been prohibited, including the Golos, | 
and only two Liberal newspapers are per 
mitted to exist, in hourly anticipation of thet 7 
fate. Political discussion being, however, f 
forbidden, the newspapers have not the power — 
in Russia of the magazines, and the 
crusade has been directed against them. The § 
Slovo, the Messenger of Europe, and the ® 
Annals of the Country have all been suppressed, 
the latter being the greatest magazine in 
Ruasia, with a circulation of 10,000 copi 
and worth £120,000. The charge in these 
cases was that of entertaining subversive © 
opinions; but the real offence was that of dis- 
cussing too closely the condition of the coun-— 
try. Latterly, the Administration has at 
tacked books, and has just published an 
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f books 
etl 125 works, in 800 volumes, and in- 


cludes such books as Lyell’s “ Antiquity of 
Man,” Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations,” 
and Lubbock’s “ Primitive Civilization.” All 
the works of John Stuart Mill, W. Bagehot, 
| and Herbert Spencer are prohibited, the entire 
Index having apparently been drawn up by 
some priest who was also an absolutist. The 
main effect of such a decree is, of course, to 
exasperate the whole educated class against 
the Government ; but the secondary effect is 
to revive the old system of secret colportage. 
Books are wholly suppressed, but prohibited 
newspapers are smuggled in from beyond the 
frontier in thousands, just as Herzen’s Kolokol 
was. As a precaution against the diffusion 
of new ideas, the measure is, of course, wholly 
illusory ; all the great creeds, except Protes- 
tantism, having struggled up to victory with- 
out assistance from the Press. One wonders 
if Count Tolstoi thinks that printers spread 
abroad the Gospel, or that insurrections began 
with Gutenburg.—Spectator. 


THE LIBRARY. 


Young Folks’ Ideas. A Story by Uncle 
Lawrence.—This supposed story appears to 
to consist of a series of sensible questions from, 
and sensible answers to, an intelligent little 
irl, who desires to know a great many things. 

e narrative is only the necessary chain of 
incidents which was needed to connect these 
instructive lessors together. But it will be 
found sufficient to engage the pleased atten- 
tion of the child and will give much useful 
information to many healthful young minds. 
Itis published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., of 
this city. It is very beautifully illustrated. 

Complete Book-keeping. By Ira Mayhew, 
| LL. D.—This little treatise from Van Ant- 
_ werp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York, 
comes to us with this wise maxim on the title- 

: “Deliver all things in number in 
weight, and put all in writing thou givest out 
or receivest in.” 

This manual begins with the elements of 
the science of book-keeping, unfolding and 
applying its principles, observing order of 
_ fequence. Double entry is clearly elucidated 
_ in this small volume, and its principles are 
; ed in a variety of businesses. e find 
’ systems for Farm Accounts and Physi- 
_ ¢ian’s Diary, which must be useful. 

__ The author assures us that the book embo- 
_ dies the results of his experience of 25 years. 

A good alphabetical aie makes reference 
| toany part of the subject or any practical 
point or question easy. 

Smith and Peloubet’s Bible Dictionary.— 
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which may not be sold. It] From Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, we have 


received this condensation from Dr. William 
Smith’s large Bible Dictionary, of which the 
value is so well known. The 440 illustra- 
tions, some of which are very handsome, are a 
pleasing feature in the book. Every teacher 
of Bible lore will appreciate so convenient 
and so complete a manual, of which text and 
picture are equally interesting. 

Dr. William Smith’s, is a work of great 
value, and very well known to all Bible stu- 
dents, and in making this abridgement, the 
editors have endeavored to leave the main 
body of the work as Dr. Smith himself made 
it. The omissions are claimed to be matters 
not specially helpful or interesting to teachers; 
and the results of the latest research, espe- 
cially in regard to the topography of Pales- 
tine, are embodied in various articles; and all 
changes are marked with the signature “ Ed.,” 
that Dr. Smith may not be regarded as re- 
sponsible for them. 


Problems of Nature. Devoted to Scientific 
Discussion and Investigation.—This periodi- 
cal, now in the midst of its first volume, 
designs to give the latest intelligence in a 
simple and popular form of recent discoveries 
and researches in the world of natural science. 
It is difficult to see the room for so many 
publications of this character. The number 
we have received is generally decidedly inter- 
esting, and may claim a share of the appre- 
ciation of some. It is one of the hopeful 
signs of the times that such themes as are 
simply and freely discussed in this paper, now 
interest so largea portion of our people. But 
in order to find acceptance with the best class 
of readers such fanciful and unsound (?) argu- 
ment as we find in the article on the “Origin 
of Species” should not be ventured upon. 
The writer ascribes the agitating and aggres- 
sive spirit of the Irish people (for instance) to 
their resemblance to the bulldog, manifest in 
countenance as much asin spirit. “ This old 
and quarrelsome race,” says the scribe, “ is as 
incapacitated to govern themselves as the 
animal from which they obtained their origin.” 
This kind of theorizing is unworthy of a jour- 
nal devoted to scientific discussion and inves- 
tigation. 

Those who assume to discuss the great 
theme of Evolution, should enter upon the 
work with a thoughtful and reverent spirit. 
All crude handling of such obscure and 
weighty matters, honors not, but. discredits 
scientific research. 


Choice Iiterature.—Another journal which 
has had a longer life, and is of more com- 
prehensive character, is this monthiy maga- 
zine, containing eighty pages of reading mat- 
ter in each number. 


The number before us 
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has no less than nineteen editorial book re- 
views. This appears to be a prominent fea- 
ture of Choice Literature. The publisher is 
John B. Alden, 18 Vesey street, New York. 
For one dollar a year this large mass of good 
reading (not fiction) is furnished; but the 
leading motive for this publication appears 
to be the introduction to the public of a large 
enterprise in the production of cheap editions 
of the choice books in our language. Of 
these the prices are marvelous indeed, and 
good books must certainly be popularized by 
the movement. Of the monthly magazine, 
the publisher claims that it contains a greater 
amount of high class literature than is fur- 
nished by much more expensive magazines ; 
but it is only a reprint of valuable articles, 
paid for by others, as is the much more ex- 
pensive Eclectic and Littell, and perhaps it is 
about as good as either. 

Very few families or individuals now need 
be without plenty of good reading. 


ITEMS. 


Two THOUSAND Englishmen, it is stated, 
will come over in the Great Eastern to the 
New Orleans Exposition. 


HeErRpDs of cattle and flocks of sheep were 
snowed in on the mountains, says a despatch 
from Hill, N. H., during the heavy snow storm 
of last month. 


Apout five hundred Scandinavians sailed 
from New York last month to spend the 
Christmas holidays in their native homes. 
The majority of the excursionists have pro- 
vided themselves with return tickets, and are 

ersons who settled some years ago in the Far 

est. 


THE authorities, it would seem, are almost 
powerless to check the smuggling of Chinese 
across the border into Washington Territory, 
which, according to Pacific coast papers, still 
continues despite the vigilance of the officers. 
Opium is also reported to be coming over in 
the same way. 


A TELEGRAM from Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire, states that the drought in that section 
had become “ a very serious matter,’”’ and alarm 
was felt for its effects upon the health of the 

le. In many of the suburban towns the 
wells and springs had entirely dried up. In 
Nashua the sewerage was affected, and scarlet 
fever had increased to such an extent that the 
a or Education decided to close the public 
schools. 








A SLIGHT earthquake was felt at Concord, | Street Meeting-house, at the close of the m 
New Hampshire, on the morning of the 23d | ing for worship on First-day morning (the 
| inst.), Martha H. Schofiel 

sixteen minutes later by a heavier shock, | cussion the subject of “ Friends’ Mission W 
which lasted several seconds. Large buildings | for the Freedmen.”’ 


inst. at half-past two o’clock. It was followed 


were shaken and the oscillation was accompa- 
nied by a rumbling noise, loud enough to 
awaken ple from sleep. Similar shocks 
were felt in other portions of the State. 

GoLD coins are in local circulation, which, 
although not counterfeit, are equally to be re- 
udiated by all to whom presented. The 
ave been depreciated by corrosive acids, and, 
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althoagh gold, every one of such coing 
from 20 to 80 per cent. of its value, and gay 
be cashed at the banks for its face, far 
known this depreciated currency is in $5 pieg 
They can be easily detected upon close ohp 
vation, being lighter than the standard 
more smooth over the surface, the action of 
acids maving cut down the sharply defy 
embossing of both stamp and milling Pit 
burg Dispatch. 


THEagitation for the disestablishmentofy 
National Church in Scotland has been gteagp 
increasing. Mr. Gladstone now declares thai, 
as soon as themajority of the Liberal m 
of Parliament shall demand it, he will may 
the disestablishment of the Scottish Chung 
the policy of the Government. The curry, 
and countercurrents in favor of, and in opp 
tion to, the movement are many, and, to those. 
unfamiliar with Scotch affairs, are not 
easy to understand. But the tendency of 
times is toward disestablishment, and first jy) 


Scotland, afterward in England, this regult 
certain.— Independent. 


NOTICES. 


Philadelphia First-day School Union m 
at Girard Avenue Meeting-house, Sixth 
evening Twelfth mo. 12th, at 8 o’clock. 

Reports are desired from the schools, aly 
essays. All are invited. 

Jos. M. TRUMAN, JR. 
EDWIN L. PIERCE, 





"| Clea 

A Conference on Temperance, under the 
care of the Quarterly Meeting’s Committe, 
will be held at Friends’ Meeting-house, Unity 
and Waln streets, Frankford, on Firstday, 
the 7th inst., at 3 P. M. 

Friends’ Charity Fuel Association.—Statel 
Meeting this, Seventh-day evening, at 
o’clock, in Friends’ Parlor, 1520 Race 

Jos. M. TRUMAN, JR., Clerk, — 


A Conference of the Burlington Quarter 
Meeting’s bin = rn Committee will be 
at the Mount Meeting-house, Twelfth mo, Ilth, 
at 23 o’clock. All are invited to attend. 

ELIZABETH A. ROGERS, Clerk. 


The Burlington First-day School Unie 
will meet in Trenton, Seventh day, Twe 
month 13th, at 10 A. M. 4 

An invitation is hereby extended to inter 
ested friends of other schools to meet with & 

Wa. WALTON, 
LAURA NEWBOLD, 




























At the Conference to be held at the Race 
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Ex-Gov. Henry M. Hoyt will deliver an: . 
dress on “‘ Protection ”’ at Swarthmore Co 











on Sixth-day the 12th inst., at 3 o’clock P. 
Train leaves Philadelphia at 2.18 P.M. 5 
turning, leaves Swarthmore at 4.47 P. M. 
friends of the College are invited. 


EpwaArp H. Mai, Pres't. 
















